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CHAPTER  I 

SETTING  THE  PROBLEM 

We  make  the  assumption  that  a  happy  child  should 
live  in  a  home  where  he  will  find  warmth  and  food 
and  affection;  that  his  parents  will  take  care  of 
him  should  he  fall  ill;  that  at  school  he  will 
find  the  teachers  and  tools  needed  for  an  educa- 
tion; that  when  he  grows  up  there  will  be  a  job 
for  him  and  that  he  will  some  day  establish  his 
own  home. — President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  1939. 

Needs  for  the  Study 

During  the  past  few  years  Americans  have  become  vital- 
ly interested  in  their  responsibilities  to  children  and  youth. 
They  want  their  children  to  be  happy.  A  happy  childhood  builds 
good  mental  habits  of  cheerfulness,  kindness,  and  strength 
which  are  invaluable  in  later  life. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  to  rear  a  family,  but  to- 
day that  problem  is  more  acute  because  the  whole  structure 
of  society  is  becoming  increasingly  complex.  There  has  been 
experienced  in  the  United  States  the  greatest  mechanical 
cheuige  and  therefore  the  greatest  social  change  ever  seen  in 
a  single  generation.  Many  of  these  changes  can  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  family  life,  but  many  work  for  the  disruption 
and  disintegration  of  normal  family  living. 

Most  children  of  a  generation  ago  shared  directly  in 
the  experiences  of  living.  They  learned  through  personal 
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experience  to  till  the  soil,  to  tend  farm  animals,  and  to  care 
for  the  younger  children.  They  helped  churn,  bake,  and  sew. 
They  were  taught  responsibility  and  to  carry  out  assignments 
promptly  by  having  farm  tasks  or  housework  to  do.  They  de- 
veloped ethical  codes  in  home,  church,  and  community.^  Since 
most  of  them  lived  on  farms  they  learned  much  about  the  mat- 
ing and  birth  process  of  living  things.  All  of  these  experi- 
ences developed  character  and  they  learned  to  do  by  doing.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  in  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  only  reading 
*ritin»,  and  'rithmetic  were  taught. 

Today,  especially  in  large  cities  where  many  families 
live  in  apartments,  children  are  apt  to  have  too  little  to  do. 
They  miss  the  human  experiences  of  growing  food  and  helping 
provide  for  the  family.  The  public  school  has  assumed  many 
of  these  responsibilities  and  is  planning  to  regain  some  of 
these  values  for  its  pupils  by  expanding  its  program. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  relationships 
between  the  home,  school,  and  community.  Each  of  these  in- 
fluences the  other.  The  work  and  character  of  the  public 
school  tends  to  mold  society  and  is  molded  in  turn.  The  de- 
mocratic school  draws  upon  and  contributes  to  the  community. 
Whatever  the  child  is  and  becomes  should  be  cooperative  enter- 
prise of  combined  society. 


1.  Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community,  p.  4. 
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During  the  entire  period  of  the  child* s  growth,  schools 
and  homes  have  a  Joint  responsibility. ^  There  is  a  need  for 
sharing  child  problems,  and  for  a  more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  schools  by  the  community.  Parents  need  to  know  the 
teachers  better,  their  methods,  and  their  problems.  Teachers 
need  to  know  more  about  the  homes  of  their  children,  their 
parents,  their  home-life,  racial,  religious,  and  social  back- 
grounds. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  need  to  understand  the 
community  and  its  institutions,  and  to  participate  in  them. 
The  press  and  moving  pictures,  the  service  clubs  and  the 
recreational  agencies  have  educational  purposes.  Coomunitles 
differ  in  many  respects  and  educational  patterns  are  never 
exactly  the  same,  yet  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  universal. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  involved  in  this  study  is  to  determine  ways 
to  establish  desirable  community  relationships  which  will  de- 
velop a  happier  and  a  more  wholesome  life  for  children. 

Delimitation 

The  highest  ideals  of  Americans  for  their  children  have 
been  well  expressed  in  "The  Children* s  Charter"  which  consists 


1.  Commission  on  Education  for  Family  Life,  Education 
for  Family  Life,  p.  12. 
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of  nineteen  goals.  This  study  deals  with  only  three  of  these 

goals  as  they  affect  elementary  school  children,  their  parents, 

and  their  school. 

For  every  child  a  community  which  recognizes  and 
plans  for  his  needs,  protects  him  against  physical 
dangers,  moral  hazards,  and  disease;  provides  him 
with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play  and  recreation; 
and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and  social  needs. 

For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the 
discovery  and  development  of  his  individual  abili- 
ties, prepares  him  for  life;  and  through  training 
and  guidance  prepares  him  for  living  M^ich  will 
yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfactioh. 

For  every  child  such  teaching  and  training  as  will 
prepare  him  for  successful  parenthood,  homemaking, 
and  rights  of  citizenship;  and,  for  parents,  sup- 
plementary training  to  fit  them  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  problems  of  parenthood. ■'■ 

Basic  Assumptions 

Five  assumptions  were  made  before  beginning  this  study: 
(1)  Adults  have  a  responsibility  to  children  and  youth.   (2) 
Society  is  becoming  increasingly  complex  and  more  interdepend- 
ent.  (3)  Many  values  and  responsibilities  formerly  learned 
in  the  home  have  been  taken  over  by  the  schools.   (4)  Better 
home-school  cooperation  is  necessary  if  this  work  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  successfully  carried  on.   (5)  Organized 


1.  The  Improvement  of  Education,  Fifteenth  Yearbook. 
Department  of  Superintendence,  Washington;  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1937,  pp.  18-19.  As  quoted  by  William  A. 
Yeager,  Home-School-Community  Relations,  p.  30. 
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coBuaimity  groups  can  help  parents  and  schools  in  building  a 
better,  well-rounded  life  for  boys  and  girls. 

Procedure 

This  study  has  involved  a  program  of  wide  reading  and 
careful  review  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  coDuaunity 
relationships.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  recent  literature 
available  on  this  subject  both  in  books  and  periodicals. 

While  reviewing  the  literature,  statements  which  ap- 
peared pertinent  to  the  topic  were  catalogued  and  a  biblio- 
graphy was  begun.  In  the  beginning  this  study  was  to  deal 
only  with  community  relationships,  but  as  the  reading  ad- 
vanced, it  gradually  came  to  center  around  the  child  and 
his  development  through  these  relationships. 

The  study  divided  easily  into  three  main  topics.  The 
next  chapter  considers  the  home  as  it  concerns  the  child  and 
his  parents.  The  third  chapter  deals  with  different  phases 
of  school  life  pertaining  to  developing  the  whole  child.  The 
fourth  chapter  suggests  ways  by  which  the  community  can  help 
the  home  and  the  school  with  children.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter summarizes  the  study. 

Review  of  Literature 

This  last  division  of  the  introductory  chapter  of  this 
study  will  be  a  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  most  helpful 
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books  found  on  the  subject  of  coaaunity  relations  in  the 
light  of  developing  future  citizens. 

Brown' s^  Educational  Sociology  is  the  most  recent 
book  used  in  the  study.  It  presents  a  modern  approach  to 
the  problems  of  society  and  education  today.  Education  is 
treated  as  an  instrument  of  social  control.  Brown  says  that 
by  the  use  of  a  planned  program  of  the  school,  coordinated 
with  other  agencies — the  family,  the  play  group,  and  commu- 
nity organizations— personality  is  developed  and  group  pat- 
terns of  behavior  are  directed  toward  ever  higher  levels  of 
health,  economic  welfare,  and  basic  appreciation  and  atti- 
tudes— not  for  the  individual  alone,  but  for  the  group.  Al- 
though it  was  written  primarily  as  a  textbook  of  sociology, 
it  is  a  worthwhile  book  for  any  person  who  works  with  chil- 
dren or  social  groups.  "It  is  a  necessary  book  in  these  days 
of  social  and  educational  ferment  and  world  reconstruction," 

Commission  on  Education  for  Family  Life,  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association, ^  published  their  re- 
port in  the  Nineteenth  Yearbook,  Education  for  Family  Life. 
This  book  deals  with  the  human  and  democratic  relationships 
between  schools  and  homes.  It  asks  educators  to  "rethink" 


1.  Francis  J".  Brown,  Educational  Sociology. 

2.  Commission  for  Education  on  Family  Life,  Education 
for  Family  Life. 
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school  activities  with  the  needs  of  home  life  in  mind,  and 
suggests  that  as  a  more  wholesome  home  life  is  established, 
the  nation's  economic  and  social  problems  will  be  solved. 

Olsen,-'-  in  his  School  and  Community .  believes  that 
the  community  school  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  He  thinks  that  children  learn  best  by 
the  most  direct  contact  possible  with  the  things  they  are 
learning  about,  and  so  he  suggests  that  the  classroom  be 
taken  into  the  community  and  the  world.  The  book  tells  how 
bridges  can  be  built  across  the  moat  which  separates  the 
school  from  its  community.  Each  bridge  is  built  wide  enough 
for  the  community  to  use  the  school  and  the  school  to  use  the 
community.  Many  suggestions  are  given  in  which  young  people, 
with  the  help  of  the  school,  may  help  to  make  life  better  in 
their  community,  their  nation,  and  their  world. 

Staff  of  the  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher 
Personnel  of  the  American  Council  on  Education^  has  published 
a  report  Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children.  This  book  is 
primarily  for  teachers.  It  contains  many  case  studies  of 
real  children,  describing  their  behavior  and  partially  analyz- 
ing the  forces  that  led  them  to  act  as  they  did  in  various 


1.  Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and.  Community. 

2.  Staff  of  the  Division  on  Child  Development  and 
Teacher  Personnel  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Help- 
ing Teachers  Understand  Children. 
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8 
situations.  It  shows  how  individual  classrooa  teachers  gradu- 
ally deepened  their  understanding  of  the  causes  that  underlie 
the  conduct  of  children,  and  how  they  increased  their  skill 
in  identifying  such  causes  in  the  case  of  particular  children 
and  groups.  The  report  covers  a  three- year  program  in  child 
study  and  gives  samples  of  what  the  teachers  wrote  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  work.  These  samples  show  how  teachers  grew, 
through  the  intelligent  and  persistent  study  of  children,  froa 
a  level  of  quite  limited  insight  to  one  of  greatly  increased 
understanding. 

Yeager^  has  written  Home-School-Community  Relations  in 
which  he  presents  the  necessity  for  cooperative  relationship 
on  the  part  of  the  public  school,  the  home,  and  the  community. 
Methods  for  working  out  this  program  are  given.  He  deals 
with  the  changing  ideas  of  the  goals  of  education  and  the 
community's  awakened  interest  in  what  the  school  is  supposed 
to  do.  His  book  presents  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
community  relations  program  and  shows  how  education  can  be 
directed  to  prepare  pupils  for  active  and  right-thinking 
citizenship.  This  book  is  not  as  recent  as  Olsen's,  but  is 
well  worthwhile. 


1.  William  A.  Yeager,  Home- School-Community  Relations. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HOME  AND  FAMILY  LITE  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD 

We  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  is  right  to  begin  with 
the  obligations  of  home,  sir;  and  that,  perhaps,  while 
those  are  overlooked  and  neglected,  no  other  duties 
can  possibly  be  substituted  for  them. — Charles  Dickens 
in  his  book.  Bleak  House. 

A  Review  of  the  History  of  Family  Life 

The  family  is  the  oldest  of  human  institutions. 
Wherever  human  beings  have  existed,  there  have  been  homes. ^ 
ViTithout  homes  and  families  mankind  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  Means  of  support  and  physical  growth  have 
been  provided  by  parental  care.  Children  could  not  have 
survived  without  the  care  and  protection  of  their  parents. 
These  basic  responsibilities  of  the  home  are  essential  for 
race  survival. 

The  family  has  always  been  the  most  important  cultural 
agency  in  society.  Long  before  schools  were  begun  families 
were  passing  on  to  each  successive  generation  the  way  of  liv- 
ing and  working  sanctioned  by  their  group.  Early  schools  were 
organized  merely  to  supplement  the  home.  Even  today,  when 
schools  have  assumed  more  and  more  responsibilities  as  cul- 
tural agents,  the  family,  more  than  any  other  institution, 


1.  William  A.  Yeager,  Home-School-Community  Relations, 
p.  118. 
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10 
still  has  the  greatest  responsibility  for  children  and  the 
most  significant  influence  upon  them. 

Home  Influences 

The  child's  first  school  is  his  home  and  his  first 
teacher  is  his  mother.  It  is  in  the  family  that  he  has  his 
first  social  relationships  in  which  and  through  which  he  ac- 
quires and  organizes  his  experiences.  Brown-^  says  that  by 
the  time  the  child  comes  to  school  he  has  acquired  language 
ability  in  the  mother-tongue  of  his  family,  whether  English, 
Italian,  or  any  other,  and  whether  brogue  or  dialect,  slang 
or  profanity — sometimes  using  words  of  which  he  may  not  know 
the  meaning.  He  has  developed  food  and  eating  habits,  likes 
and  dislikes,  a  degree  of  neatness  in  dress,  a  manner  of  greet- 
ing others,  and  an  attitude  toward  bodily  care  and  cleanliness. 
The  extent  to  which  the  individual  shows  warmth  and  congeni- 
ality or  is  cold  and  reserved  in  relation  with  others  is 
largely  the  product  of  the  family  pattern.  In  homes  in  which 
there  is  a  wholesome  and  sincere  expression  of  love,  the  child 
tends  to  develop  a  warmth  of  personality  that  is  reflected  not 
alone  within  the  family  but  in  his  relations  to  those  outside 
the  family  group.  On  the  other  hand,  if  affection  is  checked. 


1.  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology,  pp. 
191-192. 
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the  basis  is  laid  for  a  more  or  less  impersonal  attitude  to- 
ward others  that  often  carries  over  into  adult  relationships. 

A  modern  family  is  more  than  a  husband,  wife  and  child 
living  in  the  same  household.^  It  is  a  group  of  interacting 
personalities  in  which  each  member  has  a  definite,  but  change- 
able, part.  It  is  associated  with  many  behavior  patterns,  such 
as:  chivalry,  courting  and  marriage,  shared  responsibility, 
cooperation,  companionship  and  love.  The  child's  place  varies 
from  accepting  the  authority  of  others  to  being  the  dominant 
member  of  the  family  group. 

Every  family  has  its  own  way  of  life  and  develops  a 
personality  of  its  own.  Each  regards  certain  customs,  habits, 
and  manners  as  important  or  desirable  and  expects  all  mombers 
of  the  family  group  to  observe  them.  Usually,  these  habits 
are  the  ways  of  relatives  and  friends  or  the  social  group  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  In  this  way  a  "we- group"  or  "our  fam- 
ily" spirit  is  developed. 

To  a  large  extent  the  child's  personality  is  developed 
as  the  family  teaches  him  to  believe,  think,  act,  and  feel 
according  to  its  ideals  or  patterns.  He  soon  learns  its 
standards  of  conduct  and  behavior,  and  builds  up  attitudes 
which  affect  his  relations  outside  the  home. 

If  the  child  is  prepared  for  social  life  with  love, 

1.  Loc.  cit. 
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12 
affection,  and  patience  in  his  home  environment,  the  outcome 
is  a  sane,  integrated,  cooperative,  and  friendly  personality, 
Parents,  who  give  their  child  the  security  that  comes  from 
the  feeling  that  he  is  loved  and  accepted,  help  him  to  grow 
up  emotionally  fit  for  the  responsibilities  that  lie  ahead 
of  him. 

Mental  health  is  essential  if  the  child  is  to  grow  up 
in  his  best  way.  If  he  has  truly  loving  parents  and  kind, 
understanding  teachers,  conditions  will  be  provided  to  de- 
velop this  side  of  the  child.  Teachers  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  child's  need  for  affection  at  home  and  at 
school.  The  following  report  brings  out  this  Idea: 

Case  studies  have  long  shown  the  utmost  importance 
of  parents'  affection.  Observation  in  hospitals 
has  resulted  in  a  shift  from  the  cold,  scientific 
handling  of  babies  to  warm,  human  contact.  The  war 
highlighted  this  need  for  affection  still  more  dra- 
matically, v/hen  the  danger  from  bombing  in  England 
was  very  great,  the  small  children  were  taken  away 
from  their  homes  to  places  of  safety  in  the  country. 
In  these  private  homes  and  in  nursery  schools,  ef- 
forts were  made  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  paren- 
tal affection.  To  those  children  who  feared  that 
their  parents  did  not  love  them  any  longer,  even 
such  a  simple  remark  as,  'Your  Mummy  must  have  loved 
you  a  lot  to  have  sent  you  here  out  of  danger,'  was 
reassuring.  Despite  these  efforts  to  give  children 
this  sense  of  security,  the  evacuated  children  in 
England  seemed  to  be  less  well  off  emotionally  than 
the  French  children  who  had  remained  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  danger.  Out  of  the  war  have  come  many  ex- 
amples of  cherished  children  who  have  maintained 
sound  minds  in  the  midst  of  physical  deprivation 
and  danger, ■'- 


1.  Ruth  Strang,  Building  a  Better  World.  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  p.  l+» 
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13 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  child's  home-life  is  un- 
happy and  warped,  distorted  personalities  are  the  result. 
Much  of  our  delinquency  and  crime  today  originate  because 
of  wrong  types  of  family  life  and  methods  of  child  rearing. 
Where  home  is  a  place  in  which  a  child  finds  security  and 
wise  direction,  and  in  which  the  parents  themselves  find 
joy  and  satisfaction,  juvenile  delinquency  cannot  take  root. 
The  firmest  foundations  of  character  and  courage  are  laid 
in  the  home.  This  is  a  principle  w^ich  must  never  be  for- 
gotten or  neglected. 

Democracy  begins  in  the  home.l  It  is  here  that  in- 
dividual personalities  live  cooperatively  with  one  another. 
If  a  democratic  society  is  to  succeed,  the  family  can  and 
must  produce  personalities  with  the  desire  to  share  respon- 
sibility and  work  together  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Spiritual  conduct  and  values  can  be  built  up  in 
children  only  as  far  as  they  can  experience  such  treatment 
from  adults  whom  they  can  trust  and  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence. When  people  abandon  religious  and  church  life,  the 
first  |{roup  to  feel  the  difference  is  the  family  group.  Par- 
ents who  have  given  up  active  religious  practices  should  give 
their  children  the  opportunity  to  make  their  own  religious 
decision.  Without  a  religion  that  can  function  in  the  modern 


1.  Commission  on  Education  for  Family  Life,  Education 
for  Family  Life,  p.  43. 
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world  the  individual  is  likely  to  become  selfish,  self-centered, 
and  easily  discouraged.  The  future  of  family  life  will  be  more 
secure  with  some  sort  of  spirituality.  If  not  religion,  a  be- 
lief in  the  brotherhood  of  man  or  a  desire  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  may  give  the  needed  guidance 
to  a  child. 1 

It  is  in  the  family  that  the  child  also  participates 
in  the  interaction  of  his  family  group  with  other  families, 
with  institutions,  and  with  the  community.^  This  cooperation 
develops  a  give-and-take  policy,  a  willingness  to  compromise 
for  the  common  good  and  to  work  together  for  a  common  cause. 

We  know  that  the  home-life  of  the  modern  day  is  chang- 
ing and  endangering  personality  development  of  the  child. 
High  divorce  rates  and  maladjustment  resulting  from  the  large 
number  of  hasty  marriages  are  some  of  today's  problems.  The 
home  is  in  competition  with  other  agencies  in  the  community 
for  recreation  and  welfare.  Yet  the  modern  home  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  every  community  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
place  of  sleep,  sustenance,  the  mores,  and  family  traditions. 
Homes  are  and  will  be  the  center  of  parental  love  and  care, 
rest  and  relaxation,  and  the  nucleus  of  happy  community  life. 
The  community  and  the  school  will  continue  to  reflect  the 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

2.  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology,  p.  214. 
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15 
happy  home-life.  The  proper  education  of  the  child  must  be 
hased  upon  a  happy,  durable  home-life. ^ 

Parent  Education 

Realizing  that  the  family  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
Individual  and  to  society,  many  groups  of  various  origins 
have  begun,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  to  study  and 
experiment  with  ways  of  strengthening  the  family  through  par- 
ent education. 

The  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  are  three  very  important  national  organi- 
zations. Many  colleges  and  universities  have  various  tsrpes 
of  research  and  educational  centers.  There  are  a  number  of 
organizations  that  have  as  important  phases  of  their  work 
child  and  family  relations  study  groups.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, church  groups,  and  state  departments  of  education  are 
all  doing  work  of  this  type. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  and  the  results  published 
so  that  parents  may  benefit  by  scientific  recommendation. 
Books  and  magazines  for  parents  make  available  much  material. 
Many  popular  magazines  have  a  department  dealing  with  child 


1.  William  A.  Yeager,  Home-School- Community  Relations 
p.  119. 
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16 
training.  Some  daily  newspapers  carry  a  column  on  child  be- 
havior and  reaction.  All  of  these  indications  show  that  there 
is  a  definite  public  interest  in  gaining  information  that  will 
enable  parents  to  provide  homes  in  which  healthy,  happy  liv- 
ing for  the  whole  family  can  take  place. 

In  a  leaflet  prepared  for  the  Los  Angeles  Clinic  these 
suggestions  were  made  to  parents; 

A  child  learns  to  love  through  being  loved. 

Do  you  enjoy  with  your  child  a  daily  association 
which  is  entirely  free  from  any  unpleasantness  as 
fault-finding  and  nagging? 

Do  you  show  your  lovable  qualities  to  your  child? 

Have  you  discovered  the  value  of  the  play  spirit 
in  winning  and  developing  the  love  of  your  child? 

Are  you  winning  your  child* s  love  by  being  inter- 
ested in  his  activities  and  by  seeing  the  world 
through  his  eyes? 

Parents  must  win  by  effort — must  earn  the  sort  of 
love  which  is  worthwhile.  Tour  child's  love  for 
you  is  your  greatest  aid  in  training  him.^ 

Parents  of  young  children  are  especially  interested 
in  opportunities  for  child  study  and  for  developing  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  home. 
The  school  can  be  of  service  here  by  obtaining  technical  con- 
sultants in  child  development,  by  providing  lectures,  by  find- 
ing and  training  discussion  leaders,  and  by  organizing  parent 


1,  Esther  Heath,  The  Approach  to  the  Parent .  (New 
York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1933)  p.  xviii. 
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teacher  study  groups.   If  the  young  child  is  to  gain  the  high- 
est educational  values  from  environmental  influences,  it  is 
important  that  the  school  and  home  environments  be  unified. 

Parents  of  adolescents  are  usually  quite  concerned  with 
some  of  the  crucial  problems  that  arise  during  the  adolescent 
period.  An  opportunity  is  thus  provided  for  the  school  to 
give  leadership  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  adolescent 
development,  juvenile  delinquency,  recreational  programs  for 
youth,  and  various  phases  of  social  and  occupational  guidance. 
These  activities  can  be  carried  on  with  parent  groups  alone 
or  with  parents  and  teachers  studying  and  discussing  problems 
together. 

In  some  school  systems  citywide  programs  for  parent 
education  have  been  organized,  supervised,  and  financed  as 
a  part  of  the  public  educational  system.  These  are  frequently 
centered  about  nursery  schools  or  play  schools  which  serve  as 
observation  centers  for  parents.  As  parents  see  trained  per- 
sons handle  young  children  or  they  themselves  help  in  handling 
these  groups,  they  find  help  in  meeting  the  problems  of  their 
own  children.   Tsrpes  of  specific  behavior  seen  in  these  nurs- 
ery or  play  schools  often  become  the  discussion  in  parent 
study  groups.  It  is  important  to  encourage  more  groups  of 
this  type  and  to  develop  programs  for  all  parents. 

The  following  are  five  worthwhile  objectives  in  par- 
ental education: 
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To  interpret  to  parents  the  findings  of  specialists 
in  regard  to  various  aspects  of  child  and  family 
life. 

To  modify  or  change  the  attitudes  of  parents  to- 
ward their  children  and  their  behavior. 

To  act  as  a  therapeutic  device  for  relieving  per- 
sonal maladjustment. 

To  arouse  in  parents  an  interest  in  civic  affairs 
with  a  view  to  developing  an  alert,  informed, 
participating  democracy. 

To  provide  a  forum  in  vvhich  parents  may  verbalize 
their  conception  of  the  mores  and  attempt  to  adapt 
them  to  present  conditions  and  trends. -'- 

If  parent  education  can  meet  these  objectives  outlined 
by  Dr.  Witmer,  it  can  become  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  welfare  of  our  homes  and  society.  Such  a  program  should 
have  the  cooperation  of  other  social  agencies,  libraries, 
and  various  community  enterprises.  By  their  combined  efforts 
much  can  be  accomplished  toward  helping  parents  and  children 
live  a  happier  and  a  more  satisfying  life. 

The  following  annotated  list  of  books  has  been  com- 
piled with  special  thought  given  to  (1)  child  development 
and  welfare  from  the  parents'  point  of  view;  (2)  interpre- 
tation of  the  modern  school;  and  (3)  nontechnical  form  of 
presentation. 


1.  Helen  Leland  Witmer,  "The  Field  of  Parent  Educa- 
tion; A  Survey  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Research,"  Parent  Edu- 
cation Monograph  1,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York: 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  1934. 
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A  List  of  Books  for  Parents 


Aldrich,  Charles  Anderson  and  Mary  M.,  Babies  Are  Human 
Beings*  New  York:  Macmillan,  19381  l25  pp. 

A  physician  and  his  wife  show  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  little  children.  They  tell  how  to  help  ease 
the  adjustment  of  children  within  the  family, 

Alschuler,  Rose  H.  and  associates.  Two  to  Six. .. .Sugges- 
tions for  Parents  and  Teachers  of  Young;  Children, 
(revised) .  New  York:  Morrow,  1937.  177  PP. 

An  easily  read  discussion  on  parental  attitudes. 
Gives  advice  on  habit-training,  books,  music,  play, 
nature  and  excursions. 

Anderson,  John  E.  Happy  Childhood.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century,  1933.  304  pp. 

Fairly  long,  but  simple  discussion  of  child  growth. 
Shows  how  parents  can  assist  the  child  in  acquiring 
control  over  himself  and  his  environment. 

Andrus,  Ruth,  et  al.  Curriculum  G-uides  for  Teachers  of 
Children  from  Two  to  Six  Years  of  Age.  New  York: 
Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1936.   299  PP. 

Good  principles  of  child  training  for  parents  as  well 
as  teachers.  Suggestions  for  play,  music,  art,  liter- 
ature and  science. 

Bain,  Winifred  E.  Parents  Look  at  Modern  Education.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century,  1935.  330  pp. 

Interprets  for  lajnaen  principles  underlying  modern 
education  in  nursery  schools,  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary schools, 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  Parents  and  Children  Go  To  School. 
Chicago:   Scott,  Foresman,  1939.   504  pp. 

Includes  numerous  photographs  and  simple  text  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  important  experiences  in  pre-school 
education.  Emphasizes  emotional  development  of  the 
child. 

Fischer,  Dorothy  Canfield  and  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruinberg 
(editors).  Our  Children:  A  Handbook  for  Parents. 
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New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1932.   348  pp. 

Simple,  undogmatic  approach  to  problems  of  family  liv- 
ing. Helps  to  understand  many  questions  of  parents. 

Johnson,  Harriet  M.  School  Begins  at  Two.   (edited  by  Bar- 
bara Biber)  New  York:  New  Republic,  1936.  224  pp. 

Posthumous  collection  dealing  with  children  in  nursery 
school,  but  applicable  as  well  to  the  home.  Emphasizes 
the  importance  of  balance  between  fulfillment  of  indi- 
viduality and  adaptation  to  society. 

Langdon,  Grace.  Home  Guidance  for  Young  Children.  New 
York:  John  Day,  1931.  405  PP. 

Simple  routine  training  and  guidance.  Suggestions 
for  preventing  difficulties. 

Meek,  Lois  Hayden.  Your  Child's  Development  and  Guidance. 
Philadelphia:  J,  P.  Lippincott,  1940,  166  "pp. 

The  brief  commentary  and  101  photographs  and  62  line 
drawings  by  Lucia  Manley  give  excellent  advice  for 
the  guidance  of  young  children. 

Weill,  Blanche  C.  Through  Children*  s  Eyes.  New  York: 
Island  Workshop  Press,  1940.  465  pp. 

True  stories  out  of  the  practice  of  a  consultant 
psychologist.  Looks  upon  behavior  difficulties 
from  the  child's  point  of  view.  Excellent  for  giv- 
ing parents  and  teachers  a  different  perspective. 

Zyne,  Claire  T.  Willingly  to  School.  New  York:  Scott, 
Foresman,  1934.   108  pp. 

The  philosophy  of  a  modern  school  given  through  simple 
text  and  beautiful  photographs.  Cooperative  work  of 
the  Fox  Meadow  School. ^ 


1.  Alice  Joyce  Cooper,  A  First  Grade  Teacher  Works 
with  Parent s  (Thesis  for  Masters  Degree)  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  1942.  pp.  61-62. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  SCHOOL  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  CHILD 

No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 

Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be, 

Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves 

But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 

For  Education  Is  aaking  meni 

So  is  it  now,  so  was  it  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log, 

And  James  Garfield  sat  on  the  other. 

—Arthur  Guiterman  in  his  poem  "Education." 

Early  Education  in  the  United  States 

In  early  American  educational  history  the  public 

school  was  a  much  greater  community  force  than  it  is  today. 

The  education  of  the  children  was  really  controlled  by  the 

people  of  that  community.  The  school  lived  close  to  people 

and  taught  subjects  which  were  understood.  In  fact,  laymen 

examined  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  as  to  the  teachings. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  public 

school  one  hundred  years  ago: 

In  a  frontier  region  in  1833 i  stood  a  little  church 
and  across  the  road  from  it,  a  log  schoolhouse.  These 
formed  the  center  of  a  community,  the  axis  about  which 
community  life  revolved.  All  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  attended  the  frontier  school.  The  teacher 
boarded  'round.  The  schoolhouse  was  the  scene  of  pub- 
lic meetings  and  elections.  Lectures,  spelling  bees, 
ciphering  matches,  and  other  cultural- social  events 
were  held  there  also.  School  affairs  were  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  could  not  name  immediately  the  paltry  wages 
of  the  schoolmaster.  Likewise,  other  school  costs  were 
matters  requiring  direct  knowledge  and  direct  action. 
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As  to  the  work  of  the  school — of  course,  everyone 
knew  about  that.  Who  didn't  remember  the  night 
when  Deacon  Jones  spelled  the  master  down  on 
'phthaliaide' J  All  admired  the  master's  writing 
and  liked  to  hear  him  read.  They  knew  that  he 
was  good  at  figures  too — with  the  exception  of 
fractions.  His  methods  of  discipline,  his  per- 
sonal interest,  his  mannerisms,  in  short,  his 
every  move  was  under  direct  observation.^ 

This  quotation  indicates  community  interest  and  re- 
sponse in  the  earlier  public  schools.  The  home  and  community 
established  the  school,  supervised  it,  supported  it,  devel- 
oped it,  and  came  to  sense  its  primary  importance  as  a  func- 
tional institution  of  society. 

In  a  modern  sense  the  early  public  schools  were  not 
strictly  public  schools,  since  free  public  schools  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  publicly  originated  and  controlled.  Usually  this 
control  was  carried  out  through  the  town  meeting  as  in  New 
England,  or  the  monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania, 
To  a  considerable  degree  the  church  had  an  influence  over 
the  state  and  people;  and  so,  in  New  England  the  early 
schools  were  established  under  rule  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures.^ Land  was  set  aside,  the  location  and  means  of 


1.  Teacher  and  Public,  Eighth  Yearbook.  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,  Washington:  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, February,  1934,  p.  11,  as  quoted  by  William  A.  Yeager, 
Home-School-Community  Relations,  p.  39. 

2.  Newton  Edwards  and  Herman  G.  Richey,  The  School 
in  the  American  Social  Order,  pp,  61-66. 
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support  determined  and  even  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
school  became  matters  of  general  concern.  These  matters 
included  the  selection  of  teachers,  hours  of  instruction, 
the  time  for  catechising,  and  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Towns  were  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  the  amount  of  support,  the  salary  of 
the  teacher,  and  length  of  the  school  term.  This  responsi- 
bility was  later  assumed  by  the  school  committee. 

The  schoolhouse  then  was  the  center  of  community 
interest.  The  community  went  to  the  school  both  for  events 
conducted  by  the  school  as  well  as  events  and  activities  of 
an  educational  nature  in  which  there  was  a  community  inter- 
est. So  the  motif  for  which  the  school  stood  became  the 
means  of  educational  opportunity. 

Many  of  the  singing  schools  which  were  first  estab- 
lished in  New  England  and  flourished  in  earlier  years  in 
many  communities  in  many  colonies  were  held  in  the  school- 
house.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  singing  school  was  to 
improve  the  church  music,  but  they  contributed  much  to  the 
common  interest  in  the  public  schools,  and  later,  to  the 
development  of  public  school  music. 

The  literary  society  with  its  debates  and  declamations, 
lectures  and  other  activities  of  an  educational  nature  were 
held  in  the  schoolhouse  which  became  the  center  for  the  com- 
munity's social  life,  particularly  of  the  younger  generation. 
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For  over  a  hundred  years,  readin* ,  »ritin»,  and  Arithmetic, 
along  with  the  Bible,  held  the  entire  field  of  elementary  ed- 
ucation. About  1750,  spelling  came  into  the  schools  largely 
as  a  means  to  improve  the  work  in  the  English  language  in  the 
schools.  Perhaps  to  Noah  Webster,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, goes  the  credit  for  the  spelling  movement  with  his 
"blue-backed'^  speller, ^  This  book  was  destined  to  reform 
spelling  in  the  United  States  and  indirectly  caused  the  fad 
for  spelling  accuracy,  out  of  \^ich  grew  the  spelling  bees 
that  sprang  up  over  the  country  about  1800,  Interest  in  the 
spelling  bee  has  lately  been  revived  as  shown  by  local,  state, 
and  national  contests. 

Visits  of  parents  to  the  schools  were  occasioned  by 
quarter  day  exercises,  school  picnics,  literary  and  other 
school  programs.  They  did  not  seem  to  visit  during  the 
daily  session.  By  1800,  in  many  sections  it  was  customary 
to  invite  the  parents  to  attend  public  exhibitions.  Best 
.  pieces  of  writing  were  often  displayed,  frequently  with  dec- 
orative borders.  Prizes  were  given  to  deserving  pupils. 
Public  exercises  were  held  consisting  of  reading,  spelling, 
and  speaking  single  pieces  and  dialogues.  Anticipation  of 
the  exercises  kept  teacher,  pupils  and  parents  on  edge  through- 
out the  winter  term. 


1,  Yeager,  op,  cit,,  p,  46, 
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These  were  really  community  affairs.  Mothers  brought 
their  babies  and  grandmothers  their  knitting  and  wool  to  pick. 
It  was  the  only  form  of  reporting  school  progress,  and  was 
later  followed  by  the  report  card.  All  dressed  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes.  If  the  day  was  a  success,  the  master  had  done 
well  and  would  likely  receive  a  call  for  another  year.  Thus, 
the  schoolhouse  became  the  community  center,  which  is  as  it 
should  be  today, ^ 

The  Purpose  of  Public  Schools 

The  main  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  effective 
teaching  in  order  to  provide  a  more  wholesome  life  for  chil- 
dren. Good  teachers  make  good  schools,  and  by  their  examples 
and  teachings  build  up  the  standards  of  democracy.  The 
school  is  the  home  of  the  child  for  an  increasing  number  of 
hours  of  the  school  day.  Many  of  the  lasting  attitudes  of 
the  child  toward  education  are  directly  traceable  to  his 
school  environment  which  should  be  such  that  happy  citizens 
emerge. 

When  the  child  comes  to  school  he  is  already  a  person 
patterned  after  his  family  and  his  play  group, ^  He  has  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary  with  a  meaning  given  to  him  by  parents 


1.  Ibid. ,  p.  47. 

2.  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology  p.  220. 
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and  playmates.  He  has  been  developing  physically,  mentally, 
socially,  and  emotionally  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the 
home.  Now  he  becomes  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  home 
and  the  school.  They  must  work  together  under standingly  and, 
since  they  have  the  same  desires  for  the  child,  cooperate  so 
that  he  can  have  a  full,  v^diolesome  development. 

The  Teacher  in  the  School 

In  making  the  school  a  place  where  attention  is  given 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  child  the  teacher  is  most 
important.  Her  knowledge,  poise,  enthusiasm,  and  sympathy 
create  the  vidiolesome  environment.  The  teacher *s  job  is  one 
which  is  concerned  primarily  with  children  and  is  largely 
that  of  stimulating,  guiding,  and  coordinating  their  learning 
activities.  Boys  and  girls  are  living  people,  with  develop- 
ing personalities  and  many  problems  in  adjustment,  learning 
and  living.  To  educate  these  children,  to  help  them  adjust 
to  their  society,  and  to  unfold  their  personalities  is  the 

aim  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

"The  value  of  a  friendly,  sympathetic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  emphasized  by  most  psychiatrists," 
says  Ryan.l  "Love  and  affection — not  mawkish  and  unreal, 
but  simple  and  sincere — seem  still  to  most  psychiatrists  to 


1.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Mental  Health  Through  Education, 
p.  32. 
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be  unrivalled  in  effectiveness  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
human  beings  in  family,  school  or  any  other  relationship." 

It  is  the  teacher  who  determines  whether  the  class- 
room is  just  a  number  of  children  who  obey  orders  and  com- 
plete assigned  work,  or  whether  it  is  a  group  earnestly  and 
happily  working  together  for  the  good  of  the  group  and  its 
members.  She  has  in  her  power  the  ability  to  create  a  com- 
petitive attitude  dominated  by  a  few  students  with  the  rest 
accepting  a  passive  role,  or  she  can  create  a  lively  situa- 
tion in  which  all  share  and  participate, 

Ruth  Strang^  says  that  the  teacher  can  help  to  create 
conditions  conducive  to  the  mental  health  of  children.  Even 

though  the  teacher* s  personal  influence  is  greatest  in  the 
classroom,  she  can  do  something  to  make  the  home  and  community 
better  for  growing  children.  She  cannot  hope  to  change  par- 
ents' deep-seated  attitudes,  but  she  may  help  them  to  under- 
stand their  children  better.  If,  after  talking  with  the 
teacher,  parents  stop  nagging  a  bit  or  look  for  the  good  in 
their  children,  instead  of  for  things  to  criticize,  condi- 
tions in  the  home  have  been  improved  that  much. 

It  is  in  the  classroom,  however,  that  the  teacher's 
influence  is  greatest.  Of  first  importance  is  the  direct 


1,  Ruth  Strang,  Building  a  Better  World,  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  p.  S 
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influence  of  her  personality.!  The  friendly,  happy,  consid- 
erate teacher  puts  a  child  at  ease.  She  thus  frees  him  from 
too  great  tension  and  anxiety  and  encourages  him  to  use  his 
abilities  fully.  The  well-informed,  unprejudiced  teacher 
helps  her  pupils  to  find  their  own  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems and  to  become  increasingly  self-directing.  The  teacher 
who  has  clearly  a  set  of  values  and  lives  by  them  is  able  to 
help  children  and  young  people  to  see  the  need  of  values  and 
how  to  translate  them  into  daily  living. 

The  teacher  contributes  still  more  directly  to  the  men- 
tal health  of  pupils  by  guidance  in  their  daily  activities. 
Knowing  the  individual  children,  the  teacher  is  able  to  help 
them  find  the  best  way  of  meeting  all  sorts  of  classroom  sit- 
uations. To  a  child  who  is  having  difficulty  in  reading,  the 
teacher  gives  skillful  instruction  and  practice.  In  the  case 
of  a  child  who  is  over- sensitive  to  stimulation,  the  teacher 
makes  school  less  trying  to  him,  arranges  for  rest  periods, 
and  finds  an  afternoon  play  group  where  he  may  find  an  outlet 
for  his  excessive  energy.  In  the  case  of  an  adolescent  who  is 
not  making  a  good  social  adjustment,  the  teacher  may  secure 
the  help  of  several  popular  boys  and  girls  to  give  him  the  kind 
of  social  experiences  he  needs.  These  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  how  the  teacher  may  guide  as  she  teaches. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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Teacher  attitudes  also  set  the  trend  for  the  attitudes 
of  other  children  toward  a  particular  child  and  help  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  security  he  will  feel  among  his  classmates. ^ 
There  is  a  likeness  between  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and 
those  of  the  children  in  their  classrooms;  these  attitudes 
change  as  children  go  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Courteous 
teachers  have  a  tendency  to  have  courteous  children  in  their 
classrooms;  spontaneous  teachers  have  spontaneous  children; 
poised  teachers,  poised  children. 

Every  child  brings  his  home  to  school.^  His  behavior 
in  school  shows  the  "hopes  and  fears"  of  his  parents.  The 
teacher  has  a  great  responsibility  here  in  the  chance  to  bet- 
ter home-life.  As  early  as  1918  "worthy  home  membership" 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of 
secondary  education. ^  More  home- economics  classes  and  indus- 
trial arts  courses  have  been  added  to  help  the  pupil  become 
a  better  home  maker.  Vocational  and  social  guidance  direc- 
tors study  his  background  to  help  him  in  the  right  direction. 
The  recognition  of  a  person* s  education  as  his  total  experience 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

2.  Commission  on  Education  For  Family  Life,  Education 
for  Family  Life,  p.  10. 

3.  National  Education  Association,  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education.  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin.  No.  35 »  P*  32»  quoted  loc.  £.it. 
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in  and  out  of  school,  the  necessity  of  educating  through  ac- 
tivity, and  a  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing the  whole  child  physically  and  spiritually,  as  well  as 
mentally,  have  all  become  phases  of  a  growing  educational 
philosophy. 

Some  people  have  said  that  schools  should  be  e  copy 
of  adult  society.  This  is  not  correct,  for  it  is  not  on  the 
level  of  the  child's  development.  The  importance  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  social  interaction  has  been  explained  by  saying: 

Learning  to  participate  in  this  child  society 
of  the  school  and  to  adjust  effectively  to  its 
processes  poses  for  every  child  some  of  his 
most  highly  motivated  and  significant  develop- 
mental tasks.  Learning  the  lore  of  their  peer 
group  is  just  as  important  for  children  as 
learning  the  history  of  our  society. .. .The  at- 
titudes, values,  and  ethical  code  of  the  group 
of  children  with  which  a  child  identifies  him- 
self seem  to  have  increasing  weight  with  him 
as  he  progresses  through  school. .. .The  sanctions 
that  are  enforced  by  his  peers  and  the  prestige 
or  recognition  accorded  him  for  certain  actions 
are  striking  in  their  power  to  mold  a  child's  . 
behavior. 

Interaction  within  and  between  groups  and  the 
differential  status  and  prestige  accorded  to 
various  roles  confront  every  child  daily  with 
avenues  to  satisfaction  or  to  disappointment 
....A  child's  estimation  of  his  own  personal 
worth,  his  evaluation  of  his  competence,  and 
his  sense  of  personal  inferiority  or  superi- 
ority are  shaped,  often  to  a  critical  extent, 
by  the  status  accorded  or  refused  him  by  his 
peers. 1 


1.  Staff,  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher 
Personnel,  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  Helping  Teachers 
Understand  Children,  pp.   278-279. 
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By  these  processes  of  social  interaction  within  the 
child's  own  society  the  basis  is  laid  for  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  larger  groups  of  the  school,  the  community,  the 
nation,  and  the  world.  Meiklejohn  has  described  this  larger 
view  as  follows: 

Learning  is  not  merely  the  acquiring  of  mastery 
over  intellectual  subject  matter.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  initiation  into  many  social  groups  and, 
ultimately,  into  one  social  group.  The  teacher 
leads  his  pupil  into  active  membership  in  a 
fraternity  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  The 
motive  force  of  that  fraternity  is  found  in  a 
common  devotion  to  a  common,  cooperative  enter- 
prise. Just  as,  in  the  home,  each  child  learns, 
or  should  learn,  to  play  his  part  in  the  family 
circle,  so,  in  our  schools,  and  colleges,  every 
citizen  of  the  world  should  become  'at  home'  in 
the  human  'state.'  He  should  acquire  a  sense  of 
what  humanity  is  trying  to  do,  and  a  will  to 
join  in  doing  it. 

The  calling  of  the  teacher,  as  so  defined,  is 
one  of  infinite  difficulty.  But  it  is  also  in- 
finitely significant.  He  is  commissioned  to 
form  and  fashion  both  huaan  society  as  a  whole 
and  the  individuals  of  whom  that  society  con- 
sists.-^ 

This  quotation  shows  the  twofold  responsibility  of  the 

school:   to  understand  and  to  give  direction  to  the  social 

interaction  of  children  and  youth,  and  to  know  what  society 

expects  of  the  child  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  function  as  an 

agency  of  social  control. 


1.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Education  Between  Two  Worlds, 
p.  277,  as  quoted  by  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology, 
p.  307. 
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Guidance  in  the  School 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  education  without  guid- 
ance is  a  futile  procedure.  Education  for  All  American  Youth^ 
defines  guidance  as  "....the  high  art  of  helping  boys  and  girls 
to  plan  their  own  actions  wisely,  in  the  full  light  of  all  the 
facts  that  can  be  mustered  about  themselves  and  about  the 
world  in  which  they  will  work  and  live." 

Guidance  is  not  limited  to  vocational  matters.   It  in- 
cludes the  whole  range  of  youth  problems.  Guidance,  moreover, 
is  not  only  for  secondary  school.  Good  education  from  the 
earliest  grades  onward  includes  guidance  from  understanding 
teachers  and  counsellors. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  children  who  start  to 
school  ever  finish  high  school. 2  This  makes  the  elementary 
guidance  program  more  necessary,  as  those  who  drop  out  of 
school  so  early  will  never  receive  any  type  of  school  guid- 
ance unless  it  is  given  them  in  the  lower  grades.   These  are 
the  children  who  are  really  in  need  of  guidance  in  order  that 
they  will  not  be  so  willing  to  terminate  their  school  careers 
as  soon  as  the  law  permits. 


1.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  All 
American  Youth,  p.  40. 

2.  Martha  Addy,  "Vi/hat  is  Good  Guidance  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School?"  Education,  (March  1948)  p.  430. 
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The  ability  to  get  along  with  his  playmates,  in  school 
and  out,  is  one  of  the  pupil's  first  lessons  in  citizenship. 
The  development  of  the  ability  to  live  and  work  amicably  with 
others,  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  should  be  started  in  the 
early  school  years.  This  ability  must  be  developed  in  chil- 
dren in  a  purposeful  and  meaningful  way.  Children  who  develop 
a  sincere  and  friendly  attitude  toward  others  are  apt  to  be- 
come emotionally  stable  adults,  everything  else  being  equal. 1 

The  most  important  person  in  a  school  guidance  program 
is  the  classroom  teacher.  She  should  try  to  find  time  for 
individual  conferences  with  pupils  and  parents  to  help  her 
understand  each  child,  his  home,  and  his  environment. 

The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  solve  serious  mal- 
adjustments. It  is  her  duty  to  develop  the  whole  child  as 
normally  as  possible.  Classroom  work  should  be  planned  so 
that  most  of  the  activities  carried  on  help  to  gain  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  guidance  program — the  children  learn  how  to 
plan  their  work  and  play,  how  to  work  together,  how  to  or- 
ganize, how  to  evaluate,  how  to  assume  responsibility,  all 
of  -viiiich  lead  to  wholesome,  happy  personality  development. 

A  wholesome  teacher-pupil  relationship  is  necessary 
for  a  good  guidance  program.  Next  to  the  parent's  the  teach- 
er's personality  has  the  most  influence  in  releasing  or 


1.  Ibid. .  p.  431. 
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keeping  shut  the  potentialities  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
needs  to  understand  children  and  to  know  the  personeility 
characteristics  of  various  age  children.  She  needs  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  modern,  scientific  principles  of  child 
growth  and  development.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  know 
his  teacher  and  his  principal  as  his  friend. 

Schools  can  help  children  to  live  on  a  higher  plane. ^ 
Pupils  can  learn  to  understand  and  to  believe  in  themselves 
and  to  feel  that  there  is  order  in  the  world  that  they  should 
reverence.  For  many  children  the  schools  provide  ethical  and 
emotional  experiences  which  they  do  not  receive  at  home.  By 
learning  to  become  a  better  human  being  through  association 
with  other  pupils,  spiritual  values  are  gained.  Although 
these  values  are  not  seen,  they  influence  conduct  that  can 
be  seen.  Children  develop  spiritual  values  by  observing  and 
sharing  in  the  conduct  of  adults  or  other  children  whom  they 
admire. 

The  teacher  can  do  much  through  good  music  and  art  to 
brighten  her  pupil's  life.   She  should  plan  work  on  the  level 
of  individuals  so  that  a  sense  of  achievement  can  be  realized 
by  the  pupil.  The  school  atmosphere  and  surroundings  should 
give  him  a  feeling  of  belonging  and  cause  him  to  be  his  "best 
self." 


1.  Harold  V,  Baker,  "Spiritual  Values  Give  Life  Its 
Highest  Meaning,"  National  Education  Association  Journal,  De- 
cember 1947,  p.  628. 
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Healthy  School  Surroundings 

The  teacher  is  also  the  key  person  in  the  guidance  of 
the  children  in  healthful  living  during  school  life  and  in 
the  keeping  of  healthful  conditions  in  the  school  environment. 
Her  own  health  is  an  importeint  factor  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere inducive  to  healthful  school  living.  Children  are  imi- 
tators. They  reflect  the  teacher's  enthusiasm,  her  health 
practices,  her  voice,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

"A  happy  school  day  is  a  healthy  day."  If  a  child  is 
happy,  he  plays  and  works  better.  Happiness  in  a  school  day 
means  the  day  is  satisfying.  Each  child  feels  that  he  is 
important  to  the  school  and  that  he  belongs.  He  accomplishes 
something;  he  is  comfortable  because  there  is  friendliness 
about  him.  He  is  not  rushed,  but  he  does  not  dawdle. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  arrange  her  daily  schedule 
so  that  a  balance  of  work  and  play  and  rest  is  maintained. 
Curricular  activities  should  be  assigned  according  to  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  pupils.  Experiences  should  be 
planned  to  give  every  child  an  opportunity  of  success  reason- 
ably often.  Brighter  pupils  should  have  work  planned  which 
will  challenge  their  ability.  No  home  work  should  be  assigned 
in  the  elementary  grades  for  the  length  of  the  school  day  al- 
lows time  for  study  periods  and  the  pupil  needs  recreation  and 
free  playtime. 
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Definite  and  adequate  time  should  be  allotted  to  the 
lunch  period.  A  school  lunchroom  where  hot,  nutritious  food 
is  prepared  and  served  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
authorities  is  essential  for  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The 
school  lunchroom  should  be  a  place  where  children  learn  what 
to  eat  and  how  to  eat,^ 

Classroom  discipline  is  also  a  health  factor  and  pro- 
motes or  retards  personality  development. 2  The  understanding 
teacher  realizes  that  many  home  conditions  influence  behavior 
at  school.  Harsh  disciplinary  measures  undoubtedly  produce 
a  noncooperative  attitude  in  children  and  result  in  person- 
ality problems.  Class  discipline  should  not  be  forced  dis- 
cipline, but  a  "self"  discipline  and  control  brought  about 
by  a  desire  to  work  with  the  group. 

Children  should  share  in  planning  and  promoting  a 
healthful  schoolroom  situation.  Good  housekeeping  and  clean- 
liness are  basic.  The  feeling  that  the  books,  the  desks,  and 
the  classroom  itself  belong  to  the  pupils  will  stimulate  a 
sense  of  pride  in  neatness  and  order.  More  than  health  and 
learning  is  involved  for  the  child  tends  to  assume  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  environment.  A  bright,  cheery  classroom 


1.  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  and  Florida 
State  Board  of  Health,  Florida's  School  Program  Bulletin  4, 
p.  34. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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and  a  friendly,  sympathetic  teacher  create  alert,  happy  chil- 
dren. Resentful  defiance,  and  even  warped  development  may  be 
the  product  of  a  drab,  colorless  schoolroom  and  a  domineering, 
humorless  teacher. 

Many  educators  today  are  advocating  a  year  round  school 
for  boys  and  girls. ^  All  agree  that  education  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  child,  but  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  for  schools  to  assume  complete  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  children  all  the  time.  Some  communities 
are  far  ahead  of  others  in  developing  a  program  to  enrich  the 
whole  child. 

When  the  school  year  is  extended  to  cover  the  calendar 
year,  a  summer  camping  program  should  be  developed  under  pub- 
lic patronage. 2  In  this  way,  city  youngsters  will  gain  much 
from  the  time  they  will  spend  in  the  country  where  the  envi- 
ronment is  simpler,  the  aid  fresher,  and  the  sun  brighter. 
In  the  typical  school  children  are  obliged  to  master  many  of 
the  elementary  developmental  tasks  largely  through  second- 
hand or  vicarious  experience.  Group  living  in  camp  cannot 
entirely  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  direct  experience,  but 
it  certainly  can  aid  in  a  worth-while  way. 


1.  W.  C.  Seyfert,  "Characteristics  of  a  Modern  Edu- 
cational Program**  Elementary  School  Journal  (October  1947) 
p.  72. 

2.  Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community,  p.  229. 
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The  teaching  of  democracy  in  the  schools  is  very  im- 
portant, yet  democracy,  like  religion  must  be  lived  to  be 
understood.  It  must  be  lived  and  experienced  if  it  is  to  have 
meaning  in  the  lives  of  children.  Students  must  therefore  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  live,  plan,  and  work  together  in 
a  simple,  democratic  environment.  A  well  organized  camp  ex- 
perience is  the  ideal  workshop  for  this. 

If  the  school  program  is  to  be  really  comprehensive 
it  will  extend  the  number  of  years  which  it  covers.  Kinder- 
gartens are  already  a  part  of  the  public  school  systems  in 
many  communities.  With  the  prevailing  pattern  of  smaller 
families  and  the  restrictive  environment  brought  about  by 
modern  living  conditions,  younger  children  do  not  have  the 
opportunities  they  need  to  master  their  developmental  tasks 
through  contacts  with  groups  of  children. 1 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  child 
must  be  taken  out  of  his  home  for  everything  worth-while,  and 
that  home  is  only  a  place  in  which  to  sleep  and  then  leave. 
If  the  goal  of  happier  children  is  to  be  reached,  the  child 
must  live  at  home  close  to  his  mother  until  he  gains  the 
feeling  of  security  given  only  by  loving  parents  and  a  happy 
home-life.  Although  nursery  school  is  not  a  necessity  for 
every  American  child,  it  is  now  needed  by  many. 


1.  Seyfert,  op.cit. ,  p.  73. 
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School  people  who  are  really  alert  know  that  the  school 
must  prepare  its  pupils  to  undertake  the  serious  business  of 
earning  a  living  and  also  becoming  effective  members  of  family 
groups.  Most  pupils  go  through  school  with  no  experience  \»^ich 
will  help  them  build  a  successful  family  life.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  family  of  the  future  will  need  this 
part  of  an  educational  program  even  more  than  is  true  at  pre- 
sent. Educators  should  plan  school  activities  with  the  needs 
of  the  home  in  mind.  They  should  introduce  or  extend  courses 
in  homemaking,  family  relationships,  and  personal  growth  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  cooperate  in  planning  group  activi- 
ties that  will  help  build  youth's  feeling  of  self-respect. 
National  unity  and  morale  is  built  as  family  life  is  strength- 
ened, A  nation  of  wholesome  homes  will  solve  its  internal 
economic  and  social  problems.-^. 

Schools  can  help  build  better  homes  in  which  to  rear 
happier  children  by  making  those  who  are  to  be  its  future 
parents  fully  aware  of  the  values  of  organizations  such  as  the 
nursery  schools,  the  child  guidance  clinic,  and  many  other  en- 
terprises that  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  American  home. 
There  are  many  chances  for  the  schools  to  make  use  of  communi- 
ty resources  and  for  the  community,  in  turn,  to  be  served  by 
the  school. 


1.  Commission  on  Education  for  Family  Life,  Education 
for  Family  Life,  p.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
COmiUKITIES  WORK  TOGETHER  IN  BUILDING  CITIZENS 


No  child  can  escape  his  coamunity.  He  aay  not  like 
his  parents,  or  the  neighbors  or  the  ways  of  the 
world.  He  aay  groan  under  the  processes  of  living, 
and  wish  he  were  dead.  But  he  goes  on  living,  and  he 
goes  on  living  in  the  community.  The  life  of  the  com- 
munity flows  about  him,  foul  or  pure:   he  swims  in  it, 
goes  to  sleep  in  it,  and  wakes  to  the  new  day  to  find 
it  still  about  him.  He  belongs  to  it:   it  nourishes 
him,  or  starves  him,  or  poisons  him:   it  gives  him 
the  substance  of  his  life.  And  in  the  long  run  it 
takes  its  toll  of  him,  and  all  he  is. — Joseph  K.  Hart.l 


Parents  and  Teachers  as  Partners 

Proper  home-school-community-relationships  are  neces- 
sary if  the  environment  of  the  child  is  to  be  improved  sub- 
stantially. The  school  cannot  get  along  without  the  home, 
nor  the  school  or  the  home  without  the  community.  The  home 
is  a  better  home  when  the  purposes  and  the  activities  of  the 
school  are  known  and  participated  in  by  it.  The  school  is  a 
better  school  when  the  home  is  in  partnership  with  it  and  the 
teachers  know  the  home-life  of  the  pupils  and  work  cooperative- 
ly with  the  parents.  The  community,  with  its  churches,  serv- 
ice clubs,  movies,  radio,  and  other  forms  of  educational  and 
social  uplift,  is  concerned  about  its  influence  upon  childhood 


1.   Joseph  K.  Hart,  Adult  Education  as  quoted  by  Edward 
G.  Olsen  in  School  and  Community,  p.  41. 
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and  youth.  These  human  relationships  should  be  developed  as 
a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  the  strongest  of  all  possible 
motives  for  working  to  improve  community  life — the  love  they 
bear  for  children  and  the  hope  that  the  children  of  today  may 
live  in  a  more  intelligent,  humane  world  than  we  have  known 
up  to  now.  The  parents  and  teachers  of  America  have  both  the 
will  and  the  power  t  o  build  that  world  if  they  will  work  to- 
gether to  attain  greater  happiness  for  all  children. ^ 

The  child  is  the  product  of  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community.  All  three  should  be  working  for  the  same  goals 
in  education.  Teachers  should  use  every  opportunity  to  meet 
parents  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  parent's  home.  Par- 
ents learn  much  about  the  goals  and  techniques  of  education 
as  well  as  come  to  know  their  own  children  better  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  school  system.  Teachers  profit  from  know- 
ing better  the  parents  of  their  pupils  as  they  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  background  and  his  out-of-school  environment. 2 
As  teachers  learn  more  about  the  child's  home-life  and  family 
relationships  they  are  better  able  to  understand  his  classroom 
behavior. 


1.  Mabel  W.  Hughes,  "Four  Avenues  Toward  the  Better 
World,"  National  Educational  Association  Journal,  (May  1947), 
pp.  382-383. 

2,  Martha  Addy,  "What  is  Good  Guidance  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School?"  Education.  (March  1948),  p.  432. 
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Modern  schools  stress  the  idea  that  parents  should  be 
a  part  of  all  work  that  deals  with  children.  They  realize 
that  the  child  has  his  first  and  deepest  experiences  in  fam- 
ily life  and  to  be  happy  he  needs  the  security  of  feeling 
that  his  parents  and  other  adults  are  united  in  their  con- 
cern for  his  welfare. 

When  parents  and  teachers  are  partners,  home  and  school 
provide  learning  experiences  that  are  continuous,  unified,  and 
rich  in  meaning.  Parents  then  lose  the  feeling  that  teachers 
should  take  over  the  education  of  their  children  and  teachers 
discover  the  valuable  contributions  parents  can  make  to  the 
understanding  of  children. 

Usually  parents  come  to  the  school  M^en   they  are  sent 
for  after  something  unpleasant  happens.  Parents  have  a  right 
to  know  when  their  children  have  done  something  well.  Just  as 
much  as  to  know  when  they  are  having  difficulties.  The  atmos- 
phere which  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  create  deter- 
mines largely  how  parents  feel  about  coming. 

Schools  are  discovering  various  approaches  for  making 
the  partnership  with  parents  more  effective.  Some  of  these 
are  found  in  parent  participation  in  the  school  work,  in 
teacher  visits  to  the  home,  and  in  organizations,  not  necessar- 
ily educational  in  aim,  to  which  parents  and  teachers  belong. 
Important  in  these  contacts  is  the  spirit  that  parents  and 
teachers  are  solving  problems  together  and  that  solutions  can 
only  come  through  the  united  efforts  of  those  concerned. 
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The  majority  of  schools  hold  Open  House  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  usually  during  American  Education  Week,  The 
basic  aim  is  to  show  parents  the  regular  school  work.  Parents 
like  to  see  their  children  in  action,  meet  the  teachers,  and 
look  over  the  school  facilities.  They  enjoy  the  demonstrations 
and  are  interested  in  the  way  modern  schools  are  conducted. 
They  want  to  know  more  about  methods  and  procedures.  The  out- 
comes in  terms  of  understanding  more  than  justify  the  planning 
and  work  involved  in  carrying  out  an  effective  school  visita- 
tion program. 

Another  important  home-school  contact  is  that  of  par- 
entis active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  school,!  Early 
in  the  school  year  parents  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
volunteer  to  serve  on  a  committee.  These  committees  are  to 
use  their  cars  to  take  the  pupils  on  trips,  to  make  telephone 
calls,  and  to  help  in  the  classroom  for  special  events.  Fa- 
thers should  be  given  a  chance  to  help  with  obtaining  materi- 
als, to  explain  aspects  of  their  occupation,  or  to  help  with 
some  construction  work.  Parents  become  much  more  sjnapathetic 
with  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  schoolroom  if  they  take 
an  active  part  in  it. 

It  is  important,  too,  for  a  teacher  to  go  to  the  home 


1.  Hazel  F.  Gabbard,  "Parent  Participation  in  the 
School  Program,"  School  Life.  (December  1948),  p.  23. 
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of  her  pupils.-^  Children  are  pleased  to  find  that  their  teach- 
er is  interested  enough  to  visit  in  their  home.  Parents  like 
to  know  that  a  busy  teacher  will  take  time  to  show  her  inter- 
est in  the  family.  The  teacher  can  do  much  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  these  two  most  vital  factors  which 
influence  the  child — the  home  and  the  school. 

Other  important  means  of  contact  with  parents  are  of- 
fered the  school  through  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women,  the  Woman^s  Club,  and 
church  groups.  Teachers  are  welcomed  as  members  or  visitors 
of  these  groups  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  give  the 
parent  a  conception  of  the  teacher  as  a  person  with  a  life 
and  interests  of  her  own  outside  the  classroom.  Sometimes, 
at  meetings  of  these  organizations,  teachers  are  asked  to 
discuss  phases  of  child  training  and  school  work.  This  op- 
portunity can  be  used  to  interpret  the  principles  and  ideas 
of  school  activities  which  might  not  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  school  program.  In 
groups  of  this  type  contacts  are  made  with  social  community 
groups  which  influence  the  home. 

Organized  Parent-Teachers  Associations  have  made  great 
progress  toward  their  aims  of  (1)  child  welfare,  (2)  raising 


1.  Staff,  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher 
Personnel,  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  Helping  Teachers 
Understand  Children,  p.  43* 
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home  standards,  and,  (3)  closer  relation  of  school  and  home. 
Individual  organizations  plan  their  programs  and  activities 
for  the  year  to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  their  commu- 
nity and  its  schools.  Moehlman^  says,  "The  parent-teacher 
association  furnishes  the  best  organized  single  agency  around 

which  a  public  relations  program  may  be  developed The 

schools,  to  progress,  must  educate  the  community  to  a  point 
where  it  may  intelligently  appraise  the  classroom  work.  The 
parent-teacher  organization  furnishes  the  best  single  means 
for  achieving  this  purpose." 

Other  Organized  Groups 

Churches,  with  their  Sunday  Schools  and  organized 
groups,  are  vital  forces  of  the  community.  There  is  a  need 
for  churches  of  all  denominations  to  join  in  building  a  church 
program  which  will  be  a  real  service  to  the  community  and  the 
nation.  Churches  should  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of  the 
community  in  the  organizing  of  a  total  community  plan.  As 
far  as  possible,  churches  should  attempt  to  provide  social 
welfare  activities  for  the  children  of  the  entire  community, 
not  only  of  its  membership,  if  it  is  to  be  a  leading  influ- 
ence in  directing  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  community. 


1.  Arthur  B.  Moehlaan,  Public  School  Relations.  New 
York;  Rand  McNally  Company,  1927,  p.  18$,  as  quoted  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Yeager,  Home-School-Community  Relations,  p.  365* 
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Many  churches  have  expanded  their  programs  to  include 
recreational  centers,  social  centers,  and  playgrounds,  and 
similar  activities.  Vacation  Bible  Schools  are  held  during 
the  summer  offering  organized  play,  handicrafts,  library  serv- 
ice, and  training  in  citizenship.  Some  of  these  activities 
are  far  reaching  and  touch  the  lives  of  many  boys  and  girls. 
Various  clubs  have  been  organized  in  recent  years  to 
provide  means  by  which  young  boys  and  girls  can  spend  their 
leisure  time  in  worthwhile  pursuits. ■'■  Many  of  these  are 
national,  and  even  international,  in  character  with  units 
in  most  every  town.  Others  are  local,  having  been  organized 
to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  4-H  Clubs  are  a  few  of  the  many 
which  are  giving  invaluable  training  to  American  young  people. 
Many  of  these  groups  are  sponsored  by  the  school  or  the  local 
church  and  meetings  are  held  either  in  the  school  or  the 
church*  Through  their  activities  and  camping  programs  leader- 
ship is  developed  and  the  workings  of  democracy  is  learned. 
Often  community  service  is  rendered  by  these  groups,  as  in 
clean-up  days,  welfare  drives,  and  good  citizenship  in  general. 

In  many  communities  Boys'  Clubs  have  been  organized 
and  are  doing  a  splendid  work,  especially  with  underprivileged 
boys.  They  are  usually  sponsored  by  community  agencies  with 


1,  Ibid.,  p,  244. 
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a  desire  to  give  these  boys  worthwhile  activities  in  order  to 
build  character  and  help  to  prevent  crime.  Patrol  Boys  under 
the  leadership  of  the  local  police  force  work  with  the  schools 
in  a  safety  program.  Their  work  develops  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  caring  for  and  protecting  younger  children. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  service  clubs  have  had  a 
remarkable  growth  in  membership  and  interest  in  community  af- 
fairs.^  Some  of  these  clubs  which  have  developed  programs  of 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools  are:   Civitan  International, 
Exchange  Club,  Kiwanis  International,  Lions  International,  Op- 
timist International,  Rotary  International,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Kiwanis  International  has  at  least  two  committees 
which  are  devoted  primarily  to  education:   Committee  on  the 
Underprivileged  Child,  and  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance 
and  Placement. 2  Various  activities  are  undertaken  which  as- 
sist the  underprivileged  child  in  securing  better  educational 
and  social  advantages.  Rotary  International  carries  on  much 
the  same  work  by  assisting  crippled  children,  establishing 
health  clinics,  giving  awards  for  scholastic  service,  estab- 
lishing camps  and  contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  material 
wants  of  the  schools  and  needy  pupils. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

2.  Log.  cit. 
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48 
The  Exchange  Clubs  contribute  in  much  the  same  way  to 
the  welfare  of  school  children.^  Lions  International  are  es- 
pecially active  in  aiding  the  blind.  The  slogan  of  Optimist 
International  is  "Friend  of  the  Boy."  As  with  the  other  serv- 
ice organizations,  service  is  rendered  to  young  people  by 
providing  for  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  needs  along 
many  lines.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  many  towns  provide  for 
the  educational  and  social  welfare  of  children. 

In  some  communities  the  civic  and  service  clubs  have 
organized  to  sponsor  a  coordinated  citywide  youth  program. 
Plans  are  made  to  consolidate  the  youth  activities  of  all 
city  groups  into  one  broad  program.  The  main  objective  is 
to  have  all  organizations — civic,  fraternal,  religious,  and 
other — behind  one  central  youth  program,  coordinating  the 
support  which  formerly  was  given  to  separate  projects.   In 
this  centralized  program,  all  youth  activity  would  be  under 
one  head  and  arranged  so  that  activities  would  dovetail. 

Many  youth  centers  of  this  type  are  in  a  central  down- 
town location  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  club  room,  general 
meeting  place,  and  provide  space  enough  for  game  rooms,  and, 
possibly,  some  gymnasium  facilities  and  courts  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  sports.  In  connection  with  this  center,  but  neces- 
sarily located  elsewhere  are  playing  fields  for  football, 
baseball,  and  field  meets. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  252. 
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All  of  these  activities  help  to  create  worthwhile  con- 
tacts between  the  homes  and  the  conmunity.  Children's  lives 
are  made  happier  by  combined  efforts  of  groups  concerned  with 
providing  wholesome  conditions  where  boys  and  girls  might  grow 
to  useful  adulthood.  V/hen  the  school,  the  home,  and  organized 
groups  recognize  their  opportunities  of  contact  with  each 
other  and  accept  the  responsibilities  which  they  share,  they 
will  be  able  to  work  together  effectively  toward  their  common 
goal — the  child's  welfare.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  sep- 
arately. Wholesome  family  life  in  itself  will  not  assure 
liappy»  successful  children.  The  best  of  schools  cannot  give 
more  than  a  one-sided  contribution  to  the  child's  total  edu- 
cation. Only  as  the  entire  community  work  together  in  harmony 
will  their  aim  be  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER  Y 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  problem  of  this  study  as  stated  in  the  first  chap- 
ter is  to  determine  ways  to  establish  desirable  community 
relationships  which  will  develop  a  happier  and  a  more  whole- 
some life  for  children. 

After  intensive  reading  and  study  of  the  literature 
available  concerning  the  child  in  his  home,  his  school,  and 
his  community,  it  was  found  that  authorities  in  this  field 
agree  on  the  necessity  of  close  cooperation  among  these 
groups.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  a  partnership  inter- 
est should  be  developed  in  the  growth  of  the  whole  child — 
the  child  of  the  school  and  the  child  of  the  home — individu- 
ally and  socially,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  if 
he  is  to  live  a  successful  and  happy  life. 

What  the  child  shall  become  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  kind  of  family  responsible  for  his  upbringing.  One 
important  function  of  education  is  to  improve  and  to  develop 
home  and  family  life.  Effective  discharge  of  this  responsi- 
bility requires  work  with  younger  children,  with  adolescents, 
and  with  adults.  The  school  can  help  establish  a  more  whole- 
some family  life  by  getting  parents  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  school  program. 
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Teachers  find  that  parental  attitudes  iaprove  when 
parents  and  teachers  know  each  other  as  individuals,  and  when 
parents  know  that  the  teachers  are  interested  in  their  chil- 
dren. Most  parents  need  help  and  advice  in  their  dealings 
with  children.  Some  school  systems  use  nursery  schools  as 
parent-education  projects  in  the  study  of  child  development. 
Parent-teacher  associations  and  other  groups  find  various 
ways  to  carry  on  planned  programs  of  study  on  the  problems 
of  child  growth. 

Next  to  the  parents  the  classroom  teacher  is  most  im- 
portant in  creating  a  wholesome  environment  for  developing  the 
child  properly.  The  classroom  should  be  bright  and  cheery  with 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  A  guidance  program  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  the  child  begins  school  and  should  be  changed  to  fit 
his  needs  as  he  grows  older.  Work  should  be  planned  so  that 
each  pupil  may  realize  the  feeling  of  achievement  and  gain  a 
sense  of  security  and  belonging.  The  activities  of  the  school 
day  should  be  well  organized  so  that  the  health  of  the  child 
is  protected. 

Schools  affect  the  community  and  are  responsive  to  it. 
The  character  of  the  community  determines  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  program.  The  community  should  enrich  the 
school  program.  Some  community  resources  can  be  brought  into 
the  school.  Children  must  go  out  into  the  community  to  use 
others.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  become  working  members 
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in  the  community's  religious,  civic,  and  social  life  to  gain 
eua.   insight  into  community  realities. 

Various  community  agencies  and  service  clubs  are  doing 
much  to  develop  leadership  and  to  solve  recreational  problems  ■ 
of  the  community  by  organizing  camps,  playgrounds,  and  youth 
centers. 

A  desirable  program  of  home- school-community  relations 
usually  has  its  beginnings  in  the  school.  If  the  program  is 
to  be  successful,  it  must  have  the  approval  of  the  general 
public.  Those  in  charge  should  plan  the  program  carefully 
and  all  activities  should  be  well  organized  and  carried  out. 
Local  newspapers  and  radio  stations  should  be  informed  of 
any  special  projects.  Students  end  faculty  members  should 
give  talks  before  business  clubs,  civic  groups,  women's 
groups  and  church  organizationso  School  administrators  and 
Board  of  Education  members  should  discuss  special  school- 
community  projects  with  community  leaders.  Progress  reports 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  at  its  conclusion  pub- 
licity should  be  given  as  to  its  results. 

Through  well-planned  programs  and  community  projects, 
the  students  and  their  parents,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
may  be  led  into  closer  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  commu- 
nity life.  The  school  must  make  contacts  with  individuals  in 
the  community  and  cooperate  with  all  types  of  groups  represent- 
ing all  manner  of  desirable  interests  if  the  goal  of  a  happier 
and  a  more  wholesome  life  for  children  is  to  be  achieved. 
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